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Peter Walker, Esquire, 
Of Worth, in the county of Sussex. 


On the Spy System.—On the Calum- 
niating System —On the conduct of 
some base Merchants and Master 
Manufacturers.—On the Conduct 
and Project of Mr, Wooller.—On 


Enugration to America. 


North-Hampstead, Long-Island, 
August 29, 1817. 


My Dear Watkes, 


Amongst the thoughts which most 
oppressed my mind at leaving Eng- 
land, was that of absence from so ma 
ny and such faithful and indulgent 
friends, and, of all these, there was 
scarcely one whom | left with more 
regret than I left you; the very first 
sight of whom, the very sound of whose 
voice on my ear, were accompanied 
with proofs of such friendship as | 
have read of in romances, but such as 
I never before witnessed in real life. 
It was in the King’s Bench prison you 
found me, previous to my being taken 
up for judgment for the crime of hav- 
ing expressed my indignation at the 


flogging of English Local Militia- | 


Men in the heart of England under the 
bayonets of Hanoverian troops. It 
was expected, that, in order to disable 
me from writing for the press, I should 
be sent to some distant jail. In this 
expectation, you proposed, that a 
certain number of friends should agree 
to succeed each other in living, at 
their own expense, in whatever town 
that jail should be, in order to afford 
me society and assistance; and you 
proposed to fill this post yourself for 
the first four months. Gentle Pussy 





most humiliating, and, therefore, hither 
she sent me, and crammed me in 
amongst swindlers, felons, and con- 
victs, of whom AstTLeTT was one. [| 
was hardly arrived when the brave old 
Mason Carntwrigut came—* And,”? 
exclaimed he,’ * is this the place they 


‘** have sent you to! I am sevent 





“ vears old, but I shall yet live 
* to see 1” “You were the next 
to arrive, and when, by dint of money, 
| had obtained the favour to be put 
into a room by myself, you hurried 
home and brought me_ bedstead, 
chairs, tables, bedding, and every 
thing; and, I think I see you now, 
stripped in your shirt, putting the bed- 
stead together,and making up my bed. 
During the whole of the two years you 
never suffered me to be lonely; and, 
your kindness was such, that when 
you found me engaged; when any one 
arrived ; you instantly departed, un- 





‘less pressed to stay. Thus proving, 


that your visits arose solely from your 
desire to alleviate the sufferings of 
confinement. And, at the close of 
the period, though the sum was so 
enormous, and the period so long, you, 
with my excellent friend Brown, vo- 
luntarily became my bail, and spoke 
of it as an honour done to yourself. 
Great, however, as those acts of 
friendship were, they do not form the - 
strongest ground of attachment to you. 
Your stock of knowledge, your sound. 
judgment, your matchless talent at 
discriminating, your sincerity and 
your modesty, are a still stronger 
ground, and of all these I have long 
been an admiring witness, and from 
them I have, I hope, profited in some 
slight degree. - But, of all your quali- 


ties, that of real, disinterested pub- 


lic-spirit is not the least to be admired. 
In you I have never observed in- 
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justice, or intolerance, towards any 
man or set of men; your views of re- 
form have always been straight-for 
ward; and, I hope yet to see the day, 
when your country will show that it 
knows how to find your great merits 
under the veil of your diffidence in 
your own abilities. When I have 
beard, in my own family, or amongst 
our friends, exclamations against “ that 
“frothy, conceited, impudent, and 
* cruel /rish ruffian,” I have always 
said * think of Walker, and then you 
‘¢ will drop the word Jrish.” And, 
my good friend, 1 do assure you, that 
those prejudices. with regard to your 
country, which I had, in common with 
my countrymen, imbibed from my in- 
fancy, were never completely eradi. 
cated until my experience of your 
heart and head performed the task. 

What I have here written I owed to 
my own feelings as well as to justice 
and to my country; and [ could-not pro 
ceed in addressing you upon public 
matters, till I had made an attempt to 
satisfy the claim. It will give you no 
— to be the subject of praise ; 

ut, as a proof that no distance can 
weaken my attachment to you, I hope 
that this paper will be read by you 
with great satisfaction. 

The Spy-System, or, as a worthy 
Lancashire friend of ours called it, 
the “ Spoy-System,” used to be treated 
by me with ridicule. He, however, 
insisted, that it was, and long had 
been, on foot and in great vigour ; 
and you observed, not many weeks 
before I left England, that, as there 
were no treasons, treasons would be 
made, and traitors would be hired. 
Your opinions have now been proved 
to be correct. The traitors have been 
hired, and the fact is openly avowed 
by the base employers. Indeed, they 
could not deny it. The proofs were 
at hand. They had been caught in 
the fact. 


To Peter Waker, Esquire. 
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system now present? You used to 
say, that I turned an abstruse point 
about on every side, and at both ends, 
ull, at last, the dullest eyes saw it. 
So these Spy-Employers seem to be 
turning their system about. They 
appear to be resolved to keep on, till 
it shall be impossible for even their 
own creatures: to have impudence 
enough left to say one word in their 
favour. They seem to be determined 
to exhaust their whole stock of inven- 
tions to provide for themselves impla- 
cable and everlasting hatred. 

What! Was the country too quiet 
for them? Yes, and you well remem- 
ber with what peculiar malignily they 
spoke of those essays of mine,” the 
main object of which was to prevent 
disorder and riot. Auiongst the @nd- 
less abuse, heaped upon me by those 
choice tools of corruption, Walter and 
Stewart, there was nore equal to that 
which was drawn forth by my endea- 
vours to put an end to the destruction 
o! machines and to the attacks on bak- 
ers and butchers. These were the 
‘things which these ruffians wanted to 
see continued ; because, against acts 
like these all good men would natural- 
ly say, that force must be employed : 
Nothing, therefore, was so painful to 
these plot-makers as to see the people 
really enlightened as to the cause of 
their sufferings. This was that change 
in the character of the people which 
was so feelingly spoken of in the first 
report of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Lords. The people had 
met by twenties and thirties and for- 
ties of thousands, and they had talked 
sense, and had quietly separated. Mr. 
BenBow, who is a shoemaker, and 
whom, I see, Sipmouru has in one of 
his dungeons, was talking with me 
upon some point, (I forget what,) and, 
in order to maintain his opinion, he 
pulled a volume of Blackstone out of 





What a picture, then, does their 





his pockét. This was that dreadful 
change of character, of which the Bo- 
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roughmongers were so much afraid. 
And well they might be afraid of it, 
unless they had meant to yield to the 
people theirrights; for it amounted to 
a proof thatthe people. now under- 
stood those rights, and that they were 
never again to: be deceived. 

But, as it was not easy to resort to 
a military system without some appa 
rent reason, it was necessary to hatch 
plots. Castries’ plots are now blown 
into the air. But, there wanted plots 
in country as well as in town. The 
people, full of indignation at the cruel 
acts which had been adopted, were, 
of course, brooding resentment; and, 
we now see, that the hired spies were 
sent expressly to blow this into a 
flame. Ifa man, very deeply injured 
by another, were to be instigated by 
a third party to go and assist the 
third party in killing the cruel man, 
who would be the real murderer? 
And, what would you say to a fourth 
party, who should have hired thejthird 
But, the present 
case is still worse; for the cruel man 
hires the third party, instigates the 
suffering party to attempt the deed, 
and then to betray the suffering party 
into his hands. Not content with the 
injuries he has inflicted already, the 
cruel man in this case, knowing that 
his victim cannot forgive him, seeks 
to take his blood, and to take it, too, 
by the most base, cowardly, and de- 
testable of means. | 

However, my friend, it is still incon- 
sistent in any one to disapprove even 
of the Spy-System, unless he, at the 
same time, bean advocate for reform, 
or, unless he wishes, indeed, to ex- 
change the dungeon and Spy-System 
for the more honest system of openly 
avowed military despotism and mar- 
tial law; for, to prevent a reform 
there must be force continually in ac- 
tivity. it is nonsense to talk of hush- 
ing things up. Whatis it to the mass 


SerTemMBER 4, 1817. 
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of the people what the thing is called, 
which makes them poor and niisera- 
ble? What is it toa farmer, whether 
he be put into jail by the tax gatherer, 
or by Sidmouth? What is it to the 
labourer, whether he starve in a hut, 
orinadungeon? So longas you pay 
twenty English shillings for a bushel 
of that very salt, for which, when 
landed here, I pay two shillings and 
stzpence, what is it to you whether 
the soldiers, the spies, or the great 
boroughmonger families and their de- 
pendants swallow the seventeen shil- 
lings and sixpence?. The poor peo- 
ple, the ruffians tell us, pay no taxes. 
But, I think that Mr. Vansirrart, 
in the late debate on the salt tax, said 
that it was impossible to find a pro- 
ductive tax which would not weigh 
heavily upon the labouring classes. 
I have now a man and his wife living 
with me, who came from WickHam in 
Hampshire, only four miles from Bot- 
ley. The man’s name is Dante, 
Cavurcuer. He and his father have 
worked for me, upon some occasions, 
at Fairthorn, it seems, and his uncle 
and cousins have worked for me for 
years. This man arrived at New 
York some time back, and finding out 
my nephew, he inquired for me, and 
came and offered his services. His 
wages are twenty-two pounds ten shil- 
lings for the year, and his wife’s thir- 
teen pounds ten shillings. 1 open of 
English money. They are, of course, 
boarded and lodged in the house at my 
expense, and, I need not say, that the 

live well. These people, though they 
have no child, were starving at home. 
The man had eight shillings a week, 
out of which he had to pay for board, 
rent, and fuel. Thus, in the place of 
twenty pounds sixteen shillings, and 
no food, lodging, or fuel, he has now 
thirty-six pounds clear money to lay 
by, except what may be wanted to buy 
themclothes. Yet,1 am no loser by 
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this great gain to him; for] pay 1{7s. 
6d. less for each bushel. of salt that | 
use ; my horses are not taxed; my win- 
dows are not taxed; my malt is not 
taxed. Icanmake my own malt, and 
at about two shillings and sixpence 
sterling a bushel. The tax on the malt 
and salt alone would amount to more 


than the whole wages, board and all, of 


this man and his wife. Isit not, then, 
the poor people who suffer most severely 
from the taxes? And, is it possible for 
@ nation, taxed as the English peop 
are, to be otherwise than miserable ? 

*Squire Goop.ap, an old neighbour 
of mine, and by no means a bad man, 
ora bad justice of the peace, told 
Cuurcue_r, it seems, that he had_ bet- 
ter remain at home; for that things 
would come about.’? Churcher could 
not see any such prospect, and, very 
fortunately for him, ‘rejected the 
*Squire’s advice, sold off bis goods, 
and came to an unoppressed country. 
Ina few years of good behaviour aad 


economy, this man must be better off 


than one half of the tradesmen and 
farmers in and about Wickham; and, 
in the mean while he has none of their 
miseries and anxieties. He has no 
dunning tax-gatherer to torment him. 
He has no wretched beggars to wound 
his heart ; he has no despots to cringe 
to, and no spies to lay wait for his in- 
cautious expressiuns, and to sell his 
blood to the inexorable Boroughmon- 
gers. | 

This instance, my good friend, con- 
taining names, dates, and sums, is worth 


a thousands sets of loose and general 


assertions. © The wages which this 
man and his wife receive from me they 
could obtain any where. Their desire 
to live with me might, perhaps, have 
enabled me to save some pounds in 
their wages. But, I have settled on 
the fair wages of the country for a 
common labouring man and a farm- 
house woman servant. How many, 


To Prrer Wacker, Esquire. 
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alas! how many thousands of men, in 
all respects as good as this man, are 
there now in England, living upon 
weak tea and potatoes, and, with every 
art that the most rigid economy can 
practise, ‘having hardly a sufficiency 
of rags to cover them! Ifa poor man, 
living by the side of acommon, makes 
shift to raise a pig, and to obtain 
the means of fattening it; when he 
comes to the time of killing, he has 
half a guinea, or thereabouts, to pay 
for the salt to salt it, instead of the 
fifteen pence that he would have.to pay 
here. [ have known men obliged to 
sell their pig alive, or part of it when 
dead, in order to obtain the means of 
paying for the salt for the remaining 
part. This is wholly the effect of in- 
exorable taxation; and, as I have 
a thousand times proved, this taxation 
has been the natural and necessary ef- 
fect of the borough-system, which 
system, as I before observed, as ne 
cessarily engenders spies and inform- 
ers as putrid flesh engenders mag- 
gots. 

But, as long as any appearances of 
law are kept up, the calumniating sys- 
tem must proceed. No person in 
England has watched «the progress 
and effects of this system more nar- 
rowly than you have. You have 
often traced a whisper, begun at White- 
hall, to the utter ruin of men of cha- 
racter and of talent. Of the more 
overt acts of these wretches, the at- 
tempts that Walter and Stewart, and 
other miscreants of the hired press, 
have made in erder to blacken the 
character, and to disturb the peace of 
the families of public spirited men, 
the hand-hills stuck up about the time 
of the grand conspiracy against the 
people will be long remembered. 
Amongst these, however, I did not, in 
my late history of the plots, notice, as 
I ought to have done, the curious fact, 
brought forth, and now again boldly 
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stated in the House of Commons, by 
that honest and brave man, the Lord 
Mayor. Previous to the third Spa- 
fields meeting, there was a bill stuck 
up, exciting the people to riot, and this 
act the Lord Mayor clearly. traced 
and distinctly imputed to Lord Sid- 
mouth’s office. But there was a fact, 
relative to the second meeting, which 
never came to light; or, at. least, 
which never was fully recorded in 
print. About 9 or 10 in the morning 
of that day, there was a bill handed 
about amongst the crowd, who had 
began to assemble, having these 
words: “a pot of beer for a penny. 
and bread for two pence: HUNT 
REGENT and COBBETT KING: 
Go it my boys!’ This bill was seen 
by several persons, whose evidence 
we could have had; and, we could 
have proved, | believe, that it was 
issued from ene of the Police Offices ; 
but we could not do this without ex-| 
posing our informer to certain ruin, 
He would not consent to be given up; 
and, though we had received the in- 
formation under no promise of secre: 
cy, we thought that the case, strong as 
it was, would not justify the exposing 
of any man to torments suchas would 
have .befallen this individual. ‘The 
Bloody Jeffries used to say, that there 
were “ more ways than one of killing a 
cat;’? -and, the man to whom I allude, 
would most_assuredly have soon seen 
this maxim of the former Jefleries 
verified.. If-a man is to be. come 
at by none of the open means; 
under no shape that the catalogue 
of public crimes, or pretended crimes 
afford; there is the bank to work 
hiar if he be in trade; if he be a 
farmer, there is the Landlord and the 
Parson; and, if he has any thing of 
visible property beyond the shirt upon 
his back, there is the T'axgatherer. 
If all these fail, a man has friends, he 
may have a mortgagee or @ crediior 
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of some sort; he has a wife, a mis- 
tress, a ‘child, or a servant, to be stirs 
red up against him. _ My rascally ser- 
vant boy, whose mother had been paid 
his wages before-hand, and who con- 
fessed to the Magistrate, Mr. Neville, 
that the only fault he had to find with 
his place was, that |- made him rise 
every morning as early as I did, had 
all the Nobility and Gentry, as the base 
creatyres call themselves, to sympa- 
thize him, and to endeavour to prevent 
him from being compelled to answer 
for his breach of contract, which con- 
tract, under such protection, he finally 
set at defiance. In that memorable 
instance of rascality, the party found 
no difficulty in suing forma pauperis ; 
but, in the case of the boy Dogoop, 
who was.so flagrantly and falsely im- 
prisoned, and who was so cruelly treat- 
ed, for pulling down a libellous Bill 
against Mr. Hunt; though the case 
was clearly proved; though the Bill 
was traced to the Police Office; though 
the Attorney-General was written to 
by Lord Folkestone to point out to 
the Boy how to obtain redress; and 
though the Boy afterwards went and - 
applied to the Chief Justice in Court; 
in this case there was no means found 
for bringing the action! And the boy 
remains unredressed, while the magis- 
trate is in high favour with the Bo. 
roughmongers ! You yourself have 
experienced how easy it is for a Ses- 
sions of Justices of the Peace to bring 
the artillery of the Boroughmongers 
to bear upon a case of petty assault 
and battery. Mr. Huwnr’s politics 
have risen up in judgment against him 
in all the pursuits and capacities, and 
functions of his life, but, as was once 
well and kindly observed by Sir 
Francis Borpett, the best answer 
to all the calumnies on Mr. Hunr’s 

rivate character, was, that, when he 
eft Wiltshire to go and live in Sussex, 








pall his long troop of servants followed 
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him; and, when he quitted Sussex. 
and his farming there, they all return- 
ed back to Wilishire, except those o! 
whom he still had need. In what way. 
admitting of calumny, has not Si 
Franeis Burpert been calumniated ? 
A man so perfectly gentle in all his 
manners | never have seen. To all 
his people he is indulgence person- 
ified. Yet he has been designated as 
a cruel Landlord and Master! He 
hiuself will hardly believe this. It 1s 
right, however, that he should know 
it; because, knowing its injustice, he 
miay have a correct idea of the malig: 
nity of the Borough faction, the im 
placableness oi which, he may be as- 
sured, will never have any other mea- 
sure than that of his zeal in the cause 
of the People, He may be assured 
that his only choice is between the ha- 
tred of that faction and the hatred oi 
the Peopie. Will the Russexus, or 
the CavenpisHes, or any of the Bo- 
roughmongers, ever forgive him? Yes, 
if he completely abandons the People, 
who never abandoned him for one sin- 
gie moment. Does he fear to have 
equals amongst tue Reformers? A- 
mongsi the Boroughmonger tribe, he 
cari be only an underling, and an un- 
derling at once despised and sus- 
ected. 

From this subject, which is too pain- 
ful to dwell on, 1 come to an instance 
of calumny on your friend, very trifling 
indeed, in itself ; but, as you will think, 
I hope, of considerable importance, 
when its origin 1s Clearly discovered, 
and it will serve to illustrate, too, the 
observations before made, that there 
jis no circumstance in man’s life too 
low for the Boroughmongers and their 
creatures to hunt out. ‘There is a pa 
per, published at New-Yoerk, called 
the Natronal Advocate, which repub 
lished that vile attack on me by Mr. 
W coer, which was answered in my 
Jetter to our Venerable Leader in the 
cause of Reform, and which answer 
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has, 1 should think, suffocated Mr. 
Woouter in England, as completely 
as it has here. However, before I 
close this letter, I shall give this bug 
another crush. Let me first crack a 
Yankee flea. 

In the paper before mentioned, was 
republished, on the 22d., from a Bos- 
ton paper, which had it from an Eng- 
ash paper, the following paragraph— 
* A republican passenger from England 
“to America with Cobbett writes, 
* that he was never in company with 
‘a greater blackguard ; and that he 
"is, besides, a lordly disagreeable 
* person, and wanted every one to 
‘cringe to him. The letter is dated 
“ Humphrey’s Ville, (Con.) May 27.” 

You will ask, “ where the devil is 
Humphrey’s Ville, and where is Con. ?”” 
and then you will exclaim, “ why does 
Consett plague himself with this ras- 
cally anonymous stuff!” Stop, my 
friend! Yousee that pains have been 
taken to send this stuff to England! 
hat is quite enough forme. But, as 
you will find, there is a most curious 
and imteresting CAUSE of this silly 
calumny ; and, that the writer and cir- 
culator ot it would have gnawed their 
lingers off up to the second joint at 
least, rather than have sent it to the 
press, if they could have foreseen the 
ultimate consequences. 

When we went on board the Im- 
PORTER, at Liverpool, it was nearl 
dark. The boat was so full that some 
of the passengers were obliged to quit 
it, and go to another boat. Amongst 
ihese was a youngish man, who, in a 
voice half nasal and half squeak, cried 
out, ** but there is my Portfolio! I 
cannot go and leave my Portfolio! 1 
shall be ruined if my Portfolio gets 
wet!” ‘The Captain, who was going 
with us, pledged his life for the safety 
of every thing. One of my sons, who 
said in my ear, * Portfolio! Who can 





‘that be? was answered by me, 


“Qh! he is only an Envoy Extraor- 
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“ dinary from some dry-goods store, 
“ be assured,” which afterwards pro- 


more disagreeable company. -The 
few times that | ever travelled in a 


ved to be,the case to the very letter {stage coach, ] have held my tongue, 


The next day, when we came tc 
muster, we found our cabin compa 
nions to be a Mr. Astor, son of 4 
respectable merchant of New-York. 
who had been some years in Europe, 
who had travelled over the greater part 
of it, and who was perfectly civil and 
polite. Two young men, belonging 
to the manufacturing establishment: 
at Manchester, who were going ou! 
with goods, and who, from the very 
little | heard them say, seemed to think 
that Sinecures were no bad things, 
because, as one of them explained the 
matter, everyman would get one of he 
could. ‘The fourth was the Captain’s 
brother, a ‘T'aylor of New-York, who 
reviled Paine’s memory without be 
ing able to tell why, and who appro 
ved of the employment of spies, as- 
serting, I hope falsely, that spies were 
employed constantly by the Corpora 
tion of New-York. ‘The fifth was a 
veryspretty woman from Manchester, 
two small children, going out to 
her husband, who, if it was impossi- 
ble for her wholly to avoid giving us 
any annoyance, conducted hersell 
with the most exemplary patience, 
never ultering one single word of com 
plaint or of apprehension, during a 
most disagreeable and most perilous 
voyage. ‘The Captain’s brother, the 
Aristocratical Taylor, died at the end 
of about three weeks, of a lingering 
disease, the effects of which, while he 
was alive, was, confined in so small 
a place as we were, a subject not 
only of most horrible disgust, but of 






some apprehension on account otf 


probable infection. ‘The sixth and 
Jast of our inmates -was the Envoy 
Extraordinary before mentioned, who 
called himself a Federalist, as did also 
the Captain call himself, and certain- 
ly, with the exception of Mr. Asror., 
we could not well have fallen into 


and, in order to keep all quite quiet, 
Il have generally taken a French book 
to read. But, a sea-voyage is a dif- 
ferent thing. However, as my sons 
spoke French as well as myself, we 
could talk and jaugh about all sorts of 
tihings, quite at our case, and without 
interfering with other people. We 
had also some books, and sometimes 
we could write a little. Nevertheless, 
talk amongst us all would sometimes 
arise; and, as it was one of the fea- 
tures in the Envoy’s character to af- 
fect an understanding in matters that 
he knew nothing of, he one day told 
us that Dr. Mireaiuy, of New- York, 
was wriling a very interesting work on 
“the Theology of fishes.” 1 ought 
to have let it pass; but the Envoy 
was a greater stickler for religion, as 
he called it, and [ could not help ex- 
claiming, “*I wonder what religion 
they are of? A laugh ensued, and the 
Envoy curled his sharp nose a quarter 
of an inch beyond its usual point of 
altitude. Not long after this the En- 
voy, fearing, apparently, that the little 
attention we paid to him might be ow- 
ing to our want of a knowledge of the 
fact, that some relation of bis was a 
minister of the Church of England, 
communicated, in no very unostenta- 
tious way, that important fact, holding 
in his hand, at the same time, a Pray- 
er Book of the Episcopal Church in 
this country. 1 took this opportunity 
of denying that this Church was the 
same as ours. A dispute arose, during 
which I] showed, from bis own book, 
that he was a Seceder, atleast, if not 
a Schismatic ; for, that this Church has 
not only abandoned part of our 4pos- 
tle’s Creed (or, at least, left the aban- 
donment optional,) but that it has 
wholly abandoned the auricular con- 





fession and absolution of sins which 
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our Church enjoins, and, what is more, | 


that it has thrown out, as dumber, the 
whole of the Athanasian Creed! | 
added, that, as I was going to New- 
York, and had no taste for being burnt 
alive, | would not pretend to give an) 
opinion of the wisdom of those who 
belonged to this Church, and who 
thought that they belonged to our’s, 


but, that the Churches were nol the 


same, and that, for my part, L should 
never go to their places, unless carried 
thither, seeing that it was my resolu 
tion to stick, as long as J lived, by the 
good old Church of England as by 
Act of Parliament made and esia 
blished. 

These, I suppose, were the instan 
ces in which he found me lordly, dis 
agreeable, and blackguard, ior the use 
of which association of epithets, | 
leave his English correspondent, o! 
whom I shall speak by-and-by, to re 
ceive the thanks of the Boroughmon- 
gers. But the grand ground of the 
charges against me, and out of which 
the English rascal’s stupid: malice has 
arisen, is yet lo be mentioned. Onc 
Sunday. morning, the weather being 
very fine, the Envoy had dressed hit: 
self out in all his Bond-Street gear, 
not by any means forgetting his high- 
heeled boots, and, perceiving, without 
doubt, the obduracy of our feelings. 
which remained wholly unmoved to- 
wards admiration by all these at 
tempts, secms to have resolved, as a 
Jast shift, to try the virtues of his /’ort 
folio upon us, Out, therefore, it came, 
and with a thundering slap upon the 
table, at which we sat atientively 
reading, having been, for a short time, 
delivered from the company of the 
sick taylor, who had been carried up- 
on deck to take the air. Down came 
the Portfolio, and I could have cursed 
the impertinent fop most heartily for 
the interruption; but | had scarcely 
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had time to look up, when a part of 
the contents of this inportant deposi- 
tory was laid before me for my in- 
spection, to wit, some Pattern Cards 
of cloth of various colours, prepared 
in England, to be exhibited to the vir- 
tuost who might visit the Store of D. 
Stone & Co., (I think it was,) whom 
the Envoy had represented abroad. 
1, at first, looked at it merely because 
| could no longer -read, but my cye 
was soon attracted more closely, not 
by the snips of cloth, but by an en- 
graving ut the lop of the curd; and 
having taken a short time to exam'ne 
this, } bursted out, “ Look here Wil- 
‘lam! Look here John! See what 
‘© damned base rascals these Master 
* Manufacturers are! ‘They would 
* barter their King, towards whom 
“they affect so much loyalty; they 
* would barter their country; they 
* would barter the honour of their 
* wives and daughters, and their souls, 
“if the reptiles had any. for the sake 
“of a handtul of American dollars, 
‘or of the devil's dollars, oifthey 
* could find out his regions and traf. 
“fick with them !? ‘The Envoy ask. 
ed me what was the matter. ** Mat- 
“ter,? suid {, * what is the name of 
‘this base villain with whom you 
“have been dealing at Leeds? I 
* should like to know the name of 
* the scoundrel, for Pil pledge my life 
“he is to be found amougst the loyal 
“rufhans who have been signing De- 
“ clarations against the Retormers!” 

Now, my good and sincere friend 
Walker, atthe head of this card, which, 
you will observe, was made for the 
purpose of being exhibited in the store, 
or shop. in Connecticul,(that word being 
meant by “ Con.”) at the head of this 
was an engraving, yery finely execu- 
ted, of which my son took a pencil 
sketch, and which was as follows: In 
the middle was a shield, on the right 
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hand America represented by a fair 
virgin, surrounded with the emblems 
of wisdom, science, agriculture, and 
commerce, on the left an old lion with 
a figure seated on him in the shape of 
a woman with a spear in her hand and 
some bales of goods behind her. ‘Lo 
the American flag the post of honour 
was given, and, at the top, the British 
Crown was represented as stricken. 
down by the beak of the 4merican 
eagle, which was waving its wings over 
it in triumph. 

Can yon, taking the motive into view, 
imagine any thing more base than this, 
on the part of the English manufactur- 
er? This is the way in which these 
villains show their loyalty and their 
love of country! And, of such stuff is 
composed the heads who talk of the 
“ disaffected,’ and who would gladly 
see all our throats cut rather than be 
brought one inch towards doing justice 
to workmen, whom they regard as 
their slaves. I dare say, that this 
Leeds reptile most heartily despised 
not only Bostwick (for that was the 
envoy’s name,) but his constituents 
into the bargain; and yet he could 
flatter them, and flatter the prejudices 
of even the lowest of their customers ; 
he could lick the shoe even of this 
Bostwick, and, | dare say, if necessa 
ry, he would have sold him a daughter 
for the time, for the sake of a bag of 
dollars. 

I could not learn the name of this 
infamous wretch, or you should have 
it. Another ruffian, a crockery-ware 
man, furnished mugs with engravings 
on them representing an old erazy lion, 
all skin and bone, with an American 
standing with his foot on his neck. | 
always regarded it as unmanly to hang 
the American flag under ours, in the 
Serpentine River, during the sham 
fight, pluyed off in honour of the visit 
of the Autocrat and the Despot and 
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their crew. But, this * great manu- 





facturer,” as the unnatural scoundrel 


would call himself, was guilty of base- 
ness greater by ten thousand times. 

If it be to be a blackguard to utter 
whole sentences of reproach and exe- 
cration on such base wretches, I must 
plead guilty to the charge; and, I must 
confess, that my anger was not a little 
heightened by the insensibility of the 
Manchester tape-weavers; who were 
our companions. But, the reflection 
that stung me most sharply, was, that 
these * indescribable villains,” as Mr. 
WHETHERELL Called CastLes, pass 
for loyal men and lovers of their coun- 
try, while the good honest fellows, who 
toil for them, are crammed into dun- 
geons as “ disaffected.” Men are 
punished for libellous pictures. Are 
not these libellous ? And where are the 
ferrets of the Attorney General, while 
these are made by hundreds of thou- 
sands and sent all over the world ? 

You now see all the’ history of this 
calumny on me. Bostwick undoubt- 
edly wrote to his correspondent at 
Leeds, telling him what passed upon 
the subject of the Card. The corres- 
pondent, whose low-cunning forsook 
him in the heat of his base resentment, 
copied out the paragraph, as far as it 
suited his purpose, and sent it to the 
hired press in England, not supposing 
that it would ever reach my eye. But, 
here his Devil deceived him. Back 
it comes to Boston, where a cossack- 
priest paper, put itin, thinking it might 
annoy me. The New York paper (from 
what motives I cannot even guess 
gives it place too. And thus all the 
dirty parties come and receive the lash 
at once.e One stroke serves them all. 
The envoy told us, that he lived in 
Connecticut, and he used to pester 
us sometimes about Humphrey’s Ville. 
So here he is betrayed into an expo- 
sure by his own dear friend at Leeds, 
in order to do justice to whom he ought 
now to let us know the base ruffian’s 
name. Is there no good Yorkshire- 


man, who can find us out this name ? 
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Bostwick was there last winter. He 
wore a snuff coloured great coat. He 
is about 5 feet 7 inches high. Rather 
sandy hair. Grey eyes, with an un- 
meaning stare. Thin cheeks. A 
nose like that of Mrs. Towhouse in 
Joseph Andrews. Owes pretty nearly 
half his weight and height to the taylor 
and shoe-maker. He must have been 
seen by many persons; for he runs 
about like a dog at afair. I think 
he may be traced back to the cloth- 
seller; for that is the base wretch 
whose name I wish to get at. Let me 
have it, and if I do not make him 
tremble at the name of Bostwick as 
much as a well whipped sheep-biting 
cur trembles at the sight of a sheep 
skin, I will give up all pretensions as 
a castigator. I carried my threats 
farther than to the vermin above men- 
tioned. I said 1 would examine the 
shops in New-York for. proofs of like 
baseness in the cotton trade gentry of 
Manchester. I am told that these 
proofs are abundant, and, as soon as | 
can get a little leisure, I shall go and 
collectthem. The merchants, as they 
call themselves, who come here from 
England, full of loyalty, generally be 
gin their career by taking an oara of 
abjuration of allegiance to any king 
or prince, and “ particularly to the 
king of Great Britain.” And, per- 
haps, at the very same moment they 
hold property in England or Scotland 
or Ireland, which they can hold only 
in virtue of that very allegiance. 
While they do this, their talk is in the 
highest tone of upstart aristocracy ; 
and, they openly express their wishes 
that the English people had but one 
neck, that they might be killed by 
Shepherd and Sidmouth at a single 
blow. If a man comes here with an 
intention to settle in the country ; to 
transfer really his home for life; to 
become part of this people: that is a 
different case; but, then, he must 
come to be a republican, or a traitor. 





What do these men mean, then, by 
taking this oath, and, the very next 
moment abusing the form of govern- 
ment under which they live? They 
are doubly traitors; traitors to their 
own king, and traitors to this republic. 
The truth is, that their thirst of gain, 
and oftener their bad character, have 
induced them to come hither. Here 
for conyenience’s sake they gulp 
down the oath of abjuration, upon the 
same principle that the Dutch tram- 
pled on the cross at Japan, and, find- 
ing here that the mass of the people 
despise them, and that they are of no 
more consequence than such creatures 
ought to be, they begin cursing a state 
of things in which their wonderous 
events are overlooked. However, 
they curse in vain. The ox keeps 
grazing and growing on, while these 
contemptible vermin are exhausting 


themselves by impotent attacks on his 


hide, or are swept away by successive 
breezes of bankruptcy. 

Shall I trouble you with any further 
account of the occurrences of my voy- 
age? Certain reasons induce me to 
do it. The subject has been forced 
upon me; and | will say a little more 
upon it. ‘The envoy has said, and it 
has been published in England, that I 
** wanted every one to cringe to me.” 
You shall hear.the origin of this false- 
nood. You, who know me well, know 
that I never insult any body, and that 
{ never will be insulted with impunity. 
You know, also, that where obedience 
is due to me, that I never fail to exact 
it, if it be not cheerfully rendered. 
You, and all who have seen my family, 
know me to be the most kind and in- 
dulgent of parents, and, that my chil- 
dren fear neither my blows nor my 
trowns, but fear only to give me pain. 
In many families it is a time of mirth 
when the father is absent. It has al- 
ways been my return home that has 
been the subject of joy, from the eld- 
est to the youngest. J do not recol- 
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lect ever having struck a. child in an 

ger; and, if I have, only a very few 
times in my life, appeared deeply of- 
fended with either of them, the pair 
which that appearance has always giv 

en them has made me repent of it. To 
pronounce their names in a little loud 

er and sharper tone than usual has al- 
ways been sufficient reproof. Th: 
highest delight of the whole brood. 
little and big, has always been for me 
to be at leisure to talk to them. In 
me they have always found the most 
pleasant of companions; and hence 
It is, that they have never sought for 
strange company. Any propensity to 
do wrong, if it has ever existed, has 
been, and I am sure will be, instantly 
checked by their fear of giving me 
pain The word obedience has no place 
in our vocabulary ; for it suffices for 
my wishes to be known to have them 
complied with. All this you know to 
be true to the very letter. Do you 
think, then, that | changed. my nature 
in going on board of Caprain'Qepen’s 
ship? No, you will not believe this; 
but, by “ every one” the envoy might 
not mean to include my sons. 

Now, then, for the rest, | had no 
quarrel with any one but the captain, 
and you shall hear the grounds of it. 
} conceived an early dislike to the cap- 
tain. The boatman, whom he had 
employed at Liverpool, came with his 
bill, The captain refused to pay pari 
of it; and he cut the matter short by 
telling the man, that he might take the 
sum offered, or not, but, that af he was 
not out of the ship in five minutes, he 
should be flung overboard. The fact 
of which was right and which was 
wrong, I could know nothing of ; but, 
1 did net like ¢his mode of settling a 
dispute aboutmoney. The next thing 
was, that when the searcher, a big fat 


fellow, came onj, board, the captain. 


wanted me to sulejcribe towards a sum 
for him, to which, having received a 
refusal, he said then my trunks would 





Khe uses towards the passengers. 


be turned insideout. To this] replied, 
that if so, L should only have to put 
the things in again, and, thank God, I 
nad plenty of time. In short, that, if 
any body wanted a bribe for the fat 
iellow, they must bribe him themselves, 
for that | would not. ‘This grew into 
a very sore place. The provisions on 
board the ship were such as to make 
me sorely regret that I had refused all 
ine offers of my friends at Liverpool. 
One day ad/ of usin the captain’s ab- 
sence, expressed our wish to have 
some bread, instead of sea biscuit. I 
told the steward as they called the mu- 
,atto who waited on us, to make some. 
None was made. Out o! this rose a 
dispute, and the captain asking whe- 
ther any other person was discontented 
o: sides me and my sons, nobody spoke 
but the envoy, who answered that he 
suould have nothing to say, though he 
nad been the first to complain, and. he 
nad urged me to complain by telling 
ne, that he had bread every day, du- 
ring his passage to England in the 
Gaien from Boston! You know how 
little | care about eatings and drinke 
ings. I was well, and sowere my 
sons. I cared little about the matter, 
But, having taken the thing in hand, I 
tackled the fellow, as our Hampshire 
people call it; and he bore it in mind. 

With such sober, such implacably 
sober people to deal with as I and my 
sons, it was difficult for a little ignorant 
man to hit upon a mode of obtaining 
revenge. This was what he fell upon: 
tocall my sons, to whom he wasobliged 
to speak at table, plain William and 
John, while he acosted every other 
person, at the same table by the usual 
term of Mr. This passed on for some 
days, at the end of which, one night 
at supper, and before his whole com- 
pany, I said * Johnny, | perceive, that 
‘the captain has taken to the address- 
‘ing of you with the omission of the 
* usual appellation of civility, which 
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* Now, my dear, the very first time he 
“‘ does so again you have my free leave 
“io resent it upon the spot.” ‘To 
which John answered, that he certain- 
ly would ; aud, though he is now but 
sixteen years of age, Mr. Ocpnen 
would have found, that perseverance 
in insolence was-not the prudent 
course. A very warm altercation en- 
sued; great flustering on the part of 
our commander; but, he, at last beg 
ged pardon for his omission, said it 
was not intentional, and promised that 
he would not omit the word in future, 
which promise he kept. And, this is the 
ground of the charge of wanting every 
one to cringe lo me. 

While 1 am compelled to say what 
I have said, 1 will do Mr. Oapen the 
justice to say, that he was sober, ac- 
tive, and vigilant; always attentive to 
his duty, and endued with great pre- 
sence of mind in very difficult cir 
cumstances ; and if he was rude in 
his general manners, he was careful 
to dissipate all alarms by his gayety 
and levity when he thought that 
his passengers apprehended danger. 
These are essentials in the master of 
a ship; and if he has these, you must 
put up with disagreeable qualities, 
and with the effects of his foolish poli- 
tics, or of his stupid economy ; but a 
studied insult never ought to be put 
up with in any man, especially when 
there are witnesses of that insult, and, 
moreover, when the insult is offered 
you through your own children. If Mr. 
Ocpen speaks truth of us, he will say, 
that he never had passengers to give 
so little trouble. f 
my passage I was up, shaved and 
dressed, before any other person was 
stirring, Then | called up my sons. 
Our io a was swept out, or washed 
out, aired, and beds made by ourselves 
before breakfast. While others were 
stewing in their births, we were out on 
the deck. During the time of sea-sick- 
ness, which I had none of, I took care 
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of my sons, attended them on deck, 
brought them down, put them to bed, 
waited on them like a nurse, gave no 
trouble to any body; and when that 
was over, Our room was, at all times, 
night as well as day, fair weather or 
foul weather, as clear from all annoy- 
ances as one of our fields at Botley. 
We were stinted to one tumbler of 
fresh water a-day towashin. We first 
washed mouth, and then face and 
hands. We never complained of this, 
and (see what can be done) we kept 
ourselves perfectly clean. The con- 
sequence was, we landed at New- 
York as fresh as we were when we 
went on board the ship. 

Having been brought to speak of 
this landing at New York, let me here 
take occasion to notice a falsehood, 
which | see stated in the London pa- 
pers, with regard to my , reception 
in that city. ‘These writers say, that 
[ was received with the contempt that 
[ merited. Now, you will observe, 
that all that I send to England is pub- 
lished here, word for word, and letter 
for letter, (literal errors excepted) in 
about 12 days after its departure for 
England. 1 speak, then, in the hear- 
ing of thousands. who, if they can, are 
able to contradict me, and that too, 
upon the spot. With this knowledge, 
I say, that my being on board the Im- 
porter was hardly known when the 
ship was coming up the harbour. Yet, 
by the time that she came to the 
wharfs, many hundreds of people had 
assembled and had approached as 
near to her as possible; and, that her 
deck was actually crowded, the mo- 
ment people could get on board. I 
could not help thinking how the En- 
voy, the Captain, and our Manches- 
ter Tape-weavers, must have been an- 
noyed at being asked by a. dozen of 
people at a time, “ which is Mr. Cob- 
bett ?? “Where ; , Mr. Cobbett 2” 
“Pray, Sir, tell me which is Mr. 
Cobbett ?”” And to see so many hearty 
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shakes by the hand given me by per- 
sons whom they knew, and whom | 
did not. In short, it was my intention 
at first to remain on board till the 
evening, and then to take a boat and 
to come over to this Island at once; 
but, | thought, at last, that it would 
look affected ; and so I went on shore 
about six or seven o’clock, to the 
great relief of the captain, whose ship 
was instantly cleared of all living 
creatures, except himself, his people, 
and some unfortunate fowls, whose 
half-starved state had been the pro- 
tection of their lives. 

What reason had I to expect a 
more honourable or kind reception ? 
I had no pretensions to any reception 
at all, and I desired none. I was no 
emigrant, preferring this country to 
my own. 1! had declared before hand, 
that I still preferred my own country 





and my owncountrymen, Any marks 
of respect, therefore, which were 
shown to me, must have arisen from 
a sense of my own merits of some sort 
or other; and, it was most manly and 
honourable in the persons who show- 
ed them. The same motives which 
had led me to think of coming to this 
Island, without entering New-York at 
all, induced me to leave that city the 
next day; namely, that! might have 
leisure to fulfil my promise to my 
countrymen, and, that I might avoid 
all conversation with any one not 
friendly towards the People of Eng- 
land, being resolved not only to dono 
act, and utter no word, that should look 
like turning my back upon my coun- 
try, but also, not to listen, for one mo- 
ment, to any conversation in which 
my country, as a whole, should be 
spoken of with contempt or oppro- 
brium. Being at home, | was free to 
déscribe the faults and follies of my 
country; but, being distant from her 
shores, it is for me to forget those 
faults and follies, and to remember all 





her virtues, all her sufferings, and all 
the infamy of her traitorous foes. 
*“ Where liberty is, there is my coun- 
try,’ which is a maxim given to Dr. 
Frankuin, has always appeared to 
me false and dangerous. I am not 
for hunting throughout the world af- 
ter liberty ; but, if I do not find it in 
my native country, it is my duty to 
endeavour to cause it to exist there, 
and to use the means most likely, in 
my opinion, to effect that purpose. 
Upon this occasion, too, it was for me, 
by a striking example, to implant in 
the breasts of my ‘children, an unal- 
erable attachment to country, and 
in the breasts also of those hundreds 
of thousands of young men, of whom 
SipmourH kad the unprincipled auda- 
city tocall me the seducer. lam sure 
that this example will be lost upon 
neither. I would have them remem- 
ber, that England, though strugglin 
against a despotism, is famed lepend 
all other nations in the produce of men 
devoted to the cause of freedom and 
of justice; and that, if all traces of 
the writings and tke laws of England 
were effaced, there would be nothing 
worthy of the name of freedom left in 
the world. I would have them re- 
member that each of them has as full 
a claim toa share in ail the renown of 
their country as Lord Firzwiviram 
or Lord LonspaLe has. And, [ 
would have them all entertain the 
hope, that every jaan of them will be 
able to do something, in some way or 
other, in order to assert and establish 
this claim, and to convince these Lords 
and their fellows, that England is not 
the private property of a band of Bo- 
roughmongers. Such are the “ sed 
tion and blasphemy,” which I have 
taught, and such I still teach. Such 
are my precepts, and these | endeas 
vour to enforce by my example. 

Mr. Woo tex, the eager supplicant 
for persecution, seems to have chalk- 
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ed out for himself a different line of 
conduct. It is hardly credible. but 1 
really appears, that, the very moment 
that he was assailing me behind my 


back, and when he had had time to |" 


ascertain that the oldest son I had left 


behind me was but thirteen years of|‘ 


age ; at the very moment when he wa: 
assailing me, calling me ‘ coward, de 
 serter, and silly old man,” he had 
actually made up his mind to come to 
America himself! Yet this fact ha- 
come to light, and, in the manner tha: 
you shall now see. A Mr. Witutam 
Cuiark, a friend of Mr Woo turer's. 


who brought out his attack on me ts" 


be circulated here, has published the 
following letter from the latter, i: 
the National Advocate of New-York. 


King’s Bench, May 23, 1817. 
“ Dear Sir,—1 am favoured with 
an opportunity of sending you a few, 
lines through the medium of Mr 
, and you will see by the place 
from which I date, that the virtuous 
administration of this blessed cour- 
try have, in the language of Cob 
bett. ‘laid their paws upon me. I 
would not, however, change my pri- 
son for his safety. When I threw 
down the gauntlet to the enemies 0: 
freedom, I was determined to stand 
the contest let who will take it up; 
what will be the result, of course | 
cannot positively anticipate. There 
have been instan¢es in which even 
Enyzlish juries, as they are now con- 
«6 stituted, have refused to follow the 
“ partial directions of judges, who are 
‘© always biassed to the side of the 
“existing ministry; but these in- 
* stances are so very few, that | mus: 
“‘ be prepared to expect the contrary, 
“ and make up my mind for a couple 
‘‘ perhaps three, years of imprison 
“ment. Should this be the case, it 
“will be some time before I see th: 
“ land of freedom, and enjoy the sweets 
“ of liberty in the birth-place of Wash- 
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* ington and Franklin, and the adopt. 
‘ed country of Paine. This will 
‘ reach you, I hope, comfortably seat- 
ed at New-York, enjoying every 
happiness in possession and pros- 
pect, that can spring from a favour- 
able climate and the just admi- 
 nistration of equitable laws, while 
‘IT must submit to the operation of 
the worst System that ever disgraced 
‘‘ the page of legislation. The arti- 
cles selected for prosecution, are 
the ‘right of petition,’ in the 3d 
number, and the conclusion of the re- 
view of the * past, the present, and 
the future,’ in the 10th, beginning, 
‘We state,’ &c.; to which is - 
ded, a paragraph from ‘ Canning’s 
‘Job,’ beginning, ‘ The appetite of 
‘our statesmen for plunder,’ Xc.; 
| have not, however, been much in- 
timidated by the attack ; and | hope 
you will recognise, in the following 
numbers, the same spirit of freedom, 
the same scorn of unjust power, and 
* the same hatred of oppression which 
I have endeavoured always to in- 
‘ culcate and to express. 1 have to 
“request you will communicate the 
circumstance to , and to ask, 
‘-for me, his congratulation on my 
“ being selected as an object through 
which it 1s necessary to atiack the 
“ last remnant of expiring liberty ; it 
‘1s, at least, a compliment to my in- 
* tentions, although it requires no 
* quality but integrity to provoke the 
* hostility and hatred of our wretched 
‘“‘ and tyrannical ministers. 
“'T. I. Wootter.” 
We will not stop to comment on the 
modesty of this concluding sentence, 
sor to ask, as ill -natured critics would, 
what an “ expring remnant” may 
please to mean ; but, we may, surely, 
be allowed to ask, what species of 
hitherto unheard-of folly it is that can 
have induced Mr. Woo.ter to tell his 
iriend, that he would not exchange his 
prison for my safety, when, in the next 
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moment, he tells him, that he only 
waits to get out of that prison to come 
and enjoy that very safety! If this in 
stance of folly be not absolutely un- 
paralled, it certainly can find its pa. 
rallel only in the conduct of the friend 
in publishing this letter, especially af. 
ter the publication of my letter to the 
venerable Major, when 1 predicted 
that Mr. Wootier would come to 
America. If the old practice of burn- 
ing witches and wizzards had been 
still in vogue, | should have thought 
that this Mr. Cuark meant to play me 
a wicked trick, by proving me to be 
a conjurer; but, as it is, | impute this 
strange step to sheer folly, acted upon 
by a little resentment, arising from 
what, as long as Mr. Curarx pleases, 
shall be a secret between him and 
me. 

You perceive clearly, that Mr. 
Wootter’s intention to come to Eng 
land was not new to his friend. gf you; 
look at the letter you will see, that the 
matter had been communicated to Mr. 
Crark before; and, you will also re- 
member, that Mr. Wootter, in his 
attack upon me, said, that it would 
speedily follow me to America. It 
is clear, that the whole thing had been 
arranged between them before Mr. 
Clark’s departure. But, indeed, this 
signifies nothing as to the main point. 
It is proved, unless Mr. Crarx has 
forged the letter, that his worthy 
friend intended to come to América 
himself, if he could by any means get 
out of the hands of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral; and, indeed, it is in my 
opinion, that he has caused this inten 
tion to be communicated to that Argus 
of the Boroughmongers, and that this, 
and this only, was the reason of the 
latter for letting him out upon his own 
recognisances. If this should prove to 
be the case, he will not be a voluntary 
exile, but a self transported criminal 
and out law. 


SepremBer 4, 1817. 
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But, the wise friend, Mr. Crarx, 
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not content with this typical act of 
friendship, has, in the warmth of his 
affection for its absent object, told my 
nephew at New-York, for my informa- 
tion, that I was wrong in’ thinkin 
that Mr. Wooxtter would not be a 
writer, if he came to this country ; 
for, that he, Mr. Crark, knew that it 
was his friend’s resolution to go into 
the Western country, and there to pro- 
mulygate principles of universal phi- 
lanthropy and universal citizenship, a 
resolution which, if acted upon, will, 
in less than a year, leave him as des- 
titute of food and raiment as he alrea- 
dy is of modesty and principle. But, 
let him do what he will; let him write 
or print; let him bluster or fawn ; 
whenever he comes to this country he 
comes, stamped by his own hand, with 
the character of “ deserterand coward,” 
or with that of malignant and base 
and impotent calummiator. 

That you, my dear Walker, and all 
the sincere friends of our beloved 
country, may be upon your guard 
against men of this description, and 
that this may find your family in good 
health, is the anxious wish of 

Your faithful friend, 
Wm. Cospetrt. 


P.S. You know, that the brother 
of Stewart, the vile proprietor of the 
Courier, who was sv instrumental in 
the endeavours to prepare the way 
for destroying Mr. Hunt, and from 
whose office the Placard Libels against 
me were sent forth to be stuck up 
night; you know, that this fellow’s 
brother is British Consuxt at Ha- 
vre de Grace. You have lately seen 
the exposure of one Reynoups, who 
is a British Consul, and who occupied, 
with dreadful success in Ireland, an of. 
fice similar to the late office of the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Castues. Whether this 
honourable gentleman will become a 
British Consul is more than I can say ; 
yet, abroad some whither he must, one 
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would think, go. There is, 1 see, a 
** Georce Manners, Esq.,” appoint- 
ed British Consul for Massachusetts. 
This, to be sure, cannot be that very 
same George Manners who was the 
editor of an infamous publication call- 
ed the Satirist, set up by the Borough 
monger crew, some years ago, in or- 
der to write me down, and the infamy 
of which was so flagrant, that it was a 
question, debated publicly at the Bri- 
tish Forum, and advertised in the 
news-papers, ‘‘ whether Bint Soames, 
“* the notorious Pick-pocket, or George 
“ Manners of the Satirist, was the 
** greatest pest of society.” This ne- 


ver can be that same Manners, who 
was so long in the King’s Bench pri- 


To Perer Waker, Esquire. 
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son, and who was convieted of a foul 
libel on Mr. Hatuetrr? Yet the names 
are the same. Pray inquire into this 
matter. That Manners used to boast, 
that he was related to the Duke of 
Rutland’s family, though his mother 
was never married to any of them. 
This man can never have been made 
a Consul, to be sure! However, in- 
quire. Ask Mr. Finverty, and re- 
member me very kindly to him at the 
same time. He will tell you at once; 
and the thing is worthy of particular 
attention, especially as this Manners 
pretended to be, and, perhaps, was, 
a by-blow offspring of some of the 
most famous Boroughmongers in the 


kingdom. 
W. C, 


Copy-right secured according to law. 
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